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wn, N. Y., on June 18, 1934. Seven men were burned to death and many injured 
when two gasoline tanks (wreckage in foreground) exploded during the fire, due to inadequate vents. 


Gasoline Fire Fatal to Firemen 


Tanks of Bulk Storage Plant Near Jamestown, N. Y., 


Protected 


( N June 18, 1934, four firemen and 

three spectators were burned to 
death and a large number of both 
were injured when two gasoline stor- 
age tanks exploded during a fire at a 
gasoline distributing plant just out- 
side the city limits of Jamestown, 
New York. 

The plant in which these casualties 
occurred was in a territory protected 
by a volunteer fire company. Nearly 
every community, even many very 
small ones, may have one or more 
such plants at which gasoline is stored 
and from which it is distributed to 
the roadside filling 


stations from 


by Volunteers, Blow Up During Fire 


which the automobilist gets his sup- 
ply. Almost any volunteer company, 
therefore. is likely to be up against 
the conditions which faced the Flu- 
vanna Fire Company and the fire de- 
partment of the city of Jamestown. 
The fire was an important one in that 
it showed the significance in terms of 
safety to life of the various details of 
the installation of the tanks and the 
arrangement of the plant. 

The property involved in this fire 
is shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram. There were two 20,000-gallon 
horizontal tanks 10 ft. in diameter 
and 35 ft. long, with a third tank half 


this size and a small pump house be- 
tween them. The tanks were con- 
structed of steel of adequate thickness, 
and were supported on concrete cra- 
dles about one foot above the ground. 

About three o’clock in the after- 
noon a tank truck driver was filling 
his truck with gasoline from the stor- 
age tanks. He had just filled one com- 
partment and changed the valves to 
fill another with ethyl gasoline. He 
then reached through the window of 
the pump house to throw the electric 
switch to start pumping and was 
knocked down by a mild explosion. 
He ran to the main building and took 
















































Left: At 4:50 P.M. an attempt was made to relieve the pressure in the north 20,000- 
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gallon tank by puncturing the head with a high powered police rifle fired from the 
truck at the left of this picture. Right: Two minutes later the manhole blew off. 


a chemical extinguisher back to the 
fire, but saw that its use would be 
futile. After yelling “Fire” he drove 
his truck away from the fire. 

were first 


Jamestown companies 


called and responded. One was 
equipped with chemical tank and 
hose. and the other was a ladder truck 
carrying a foam generator and six 
cans of foam powder. The companies 
connected to a hydrant which was just 
inside the city line and over 300 ft. 
from the fire. One water stream was 
played on the pump house, and an- 
other line was connected to the foam 
generator. Foam was fed on the burn- 
ing gasoline between the tanks by car- 
rying the foam line over one of the 
large tanks on a ladder. 

Meanwhile a 1.000-gallon pumper 
from Jamestown and the 500-gallon 
pumper of the Fluvanna Volunteer 
Company had arrived and were pump- 
ing water from the river near by. By 
this time the foam line had been with- 
drawn because the burning gasoline 
was spreading under the tanks, and 
four water streams from the river, 
manned by four men each, were 
directed to the cooling of the tanks to 
prevent explosion. 

Apparently the original puff broke 


a connection in the pump _ house, 
which supplied the fuel for the fire 
by syphoning the contents from one 
of the tanks. As the heat increased, 
the pressure in the tanks increased, 
forcing out more fuel for the fire. 
The vents in the tops of the tanks 
were not large enough to relieve the 
pressure inside. 

Meanwhile a large crowd of sight- 
seers was blocking traffic and crowd- 
ing closer and closer to the fire. 
Jamestown policemen, deputy sheriffs, 
and volunteer firemen were unsuc- 
cessful in keeping the people from 
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One end of the 20,000-gallon tank, bulged from the heat and pressure but not 


the danger zone. Just as Chief Beatty 
of Jamestown was about to give orders 
to turn one of the hose streams on the 
crowd, the center tank exploded from 
internal pressure, throwing one head 
10 ft. and the other head and shell 
15 ft. in the opposite direction. 

Fifteen seconds later the second 
tank ruptured in a similar manner. 
Although the firemen manning the 
lines and the onlookers attempted 
to run after the first explosion, the 
second explosion followed the first so 
quickly that they were enveloped in a 
wave of blazing gasoline. All four 
firemen manning one line and three 
onlookers were burned to death. 
Twenty-nine persons, including the 
Chief of the Jamestown Fire Depart- 
ment, were taken to hospitals and hun- 
dreds were treated for burns at the 
scene. Two firemen are still on the 
danger list, and two onlookers are not 
expected to live. 

The fire continued to burn fiercely. 
A second pumper from Jamestown 
was brought into action. Two lines 
siamesed to a deluge set and a turret 
nozzle on the ladder truck were used 
to attack the fire. 

Afraid that the third tank would 
explode, the police department was 
called upon to relieve the pressure in 
this tank. Using high powered rifles. 
33 bullet holes of about 14, in. in diam- 
eter were made in the head of the 
tank. Evidently this was not enough 
to relieve the pressure, for two min- 
utes later the entire manhole blew off, 
sending up a column of flames. 
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ruptured, with broken suction pipe at the top. Beyond is the shell of the other 
20,000-gallon tank, blown 40 ft. from its original position. 
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APPROXIMATE SCALE 


This fire teaches some important 
lessons. It apparently started in the 
pump house from ordinary electrical 
equipment which was not spark proof 
and therefore not suitable for use in 
the presence of flammable vapors. 

All three tanks had tightly bolted 
manhole covers, and a gauge hatch of 
a type which affords a two-inch vent 
to relieve internal pressure. No other 
emergency venting facilities were 
noted in an examination of the tanks 
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after the fire. to the 
N.F.P.A. Flammable Liquids Ordi- 
nance, about a 514-in. vent is re- 
quired in tanks of this size to limit the 
pressure to one pound per sq. in., a 
safe pressure for ordinary horizontal 
tanks. 

Where gasoline or oil tanks are 
heated by fire under them, as in this 
case, pressure is generated as in a 
steam boiler. If the vents are not large 
enough to discharge the vapor as it is 
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Manhole and gauge hatch of the 20,000-gallon tank that bulged but did not rupture. 
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formed, and there is nothing to serve 
as a safety valve, the pressure will in- 
crease until something gives way. 
Unless a tank is specially designed to 
withstand pressure, with bulged ends, 
the ends will give away first. Thus it 
is much safer to approach such tanks 
from the side. 

Vertical tanks seldom explode. If 
vents are too small and pressure is 
generated the top usually lifts. This 
may release a quantity of gasoline 
vapor to burn in the air above the 
tank, but this is obviously less dan- 
gerous than burning liquid gasoline 
thrown out along the ground. 

If burning gasoline tanks can be 
sufliciently cooled by hose streams, ex- 
plosions can be prevented. But it takes 
a lot of water to do much good in a 
fire as severe as this. Streams should 
be directed to cool the sides and bot- 
tom of tank where the fire is, instead 
of applying the streams at the top. 

The above account is based on a report by 
R. W. Gieseler (Member N.F.P.A.), made 


available through the courtesy of the East- 
ern Underwriters Inspection Bureau. 
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Qualifications of Volunteers 


By Clem Smith, Chief, Fire Marshal Department, 


State Department of 


Q' 108 cities and towns in Indiana 
that have some form of fire pro- 
tection, only 55 cities have paid fire 
departments. This leaves 350 towns 
solely dependent upon volunteer fire- 
men for fire protection. In other 
words, the safeguarding against fire 
of the lives and property of over one 
million people in Indiana is in the 
hands of volunteers. 

Secause of this tremendous respon- 
sibility placed upon volunteer fire- 
men throughout the country, I want 
to emphasize the importance of a well- 
volunteer fire company 
composed of men that are especially 
qualified for fire duty as the first 
essential for an effective unit for fire 


organized 


prevention and protection. In my esti- 
mation several distinct and necessary 
qualifications need to be considered in 
determining whether or not a volun- 
teer fire department is 
manned. 

First of all there should be “dis- 
By that I mean men who 


properly 


cipline.” 


The above article is digested from a paper 
by Mr. Smith, read before the convention of 
the Indiana Section of the American Water 
Works Association at West Lafayette, Ind. 


Public 





Safety, Indiana 
stand ready to obey orders given by 
those responsible for the performance 
of the members of the fire company. 
“Honor” is an essential qualifica- 
tion of a volunteer fireman. Men 
should be selected as firemen who 
consider it an honor to serve their city 
as a volunteer. A volunteer fireman 
should look upon his duties with the 
same valor as the soldier on the field 
of battle. The real worth of a volun- 
teer fireman lies in the performance of 
his duties and remuneration for serv- 
ices is the last object to be considered. 
“Intelligence” is a matter of serious 
consideration because an intelligent 
man can readily grasp the importance 
of obedience and honor in the per- 
formance of his prescribed duties. He 
can be well trained and educated in 
the profession of a fireman, and can 
usually be relied upon by his superior 
officers in carrying out his part of the 
program in the event of fire. 
“Availability” is another objective 
in the selection of the volunteer. 
He should reside, if possible, with- 
in easy access to the place where 
the fire-fighting equipment is kept. 


A hose wagon of the type used in small watch-stations in outlying districts of cities 
in Finland. Finland has 14 permanent and 200 volunteer fire departments. Several 


cities and towns that have permanent departments also have volunteer reserve brigades. 
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In organizing a volunteer fire de- 
partment, a good competent man 
should be selected as chief. Careful 
note should be made as to his quali- 
fications and temperament. Then too, 
the various officers under the chief 
should be selected because of their 
special fitness to perform their as- 
signed duties. All the men of the com- 
pany should receive training so that 
they can perform these duties in a 
capable manner. 

Responsibilities of the chief are 
numerous. He should institute a build- 
ing inspection system, especially in 
the business districts. The chief should 
be the community leader in fire pre- 
vention education activities, such as 
Fire Prevention Week. He should 
sponsor fire drills in schools. 

With the organization of an efficient 
volunteer fire department a feeling 
will arise among the citizens that their 
city is well protected, and naturally 
the firemen will meet with ready re- 
sponse for any assistance they may 
ask for. Better equipment will be pur- 
chased when efficiency is shown. Better 
days for volunteer firemen are sure to 
follow, with compensation for serv- 
ices rendered and protection against 
injury or death in the line of duty. 


Fire Loss Last Year 


Lowest Since 1916 
HE total fire loss in 1933, as esti- 
mated by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, was $269,778,480. 
This is the smallest since 1916, and 
about one-third less than the 1932 
loss. 

This makes a per capita loss of 
$2.15 for the country as a whole. The 
loss in cities of 20,000 population 
and over is 28.8% of the total loss 
for the country, which makes an aver- 
age per capita loss of $1.51 for these 
cities. These figures above indicate 
that the largest per capita losses are 
in the smaller communities and rural 
districts rather than in the large urban 
centers. This should be a challenge to 
small city and town authorities to bet- 
ter their fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection facilities. 
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Canadian fire losses in 1933 
amounted to $32,676,314. This makes 
a per capita loss of $3.15, as com- 
pared with $4.06 for 1932. 

According to the N.F.P.A. Depart- 
ment of Fire Record there were fewer 
than normal large loss fires (those of 
over one-quarter million dollars loss 
each) in 1933. Several of the biggest 
fires were handled by volunteers and 
have been reported in previous issues 
of VOLUNTEER FIREMEN. 

Although the loss per fire dropped 
from $325 in 1932 to $230 in 1933, 
the total number of fires dropped 
only 31% per cent. This indicates that 
while fire departments have done 
good work in fighting fires, better 
work needs to be done in preventing 
fires. Volunteer departments are help- 
ing prevent fires by securing the co- 
operation of the people in their com- 
munities and eliminating fire hazards. 


An Easy Way to 
See How Fire Acts 


NOWLEDGE of the action of 

fire is the basis of all fire fight- 
ing operations, according to Deputy 
Chief H. W. Hutchins, Jr., of the 
Somerville, Mass., Fire Department. 
Chief Hutchins is an instructor in the 
regional fire schools in Massachusetts 
and is President of the Massachusetts 
Fire Department Instructors Associa- 
tion, and the following statement is 
taken from an introductory lecture he 
has prepared on fire fighting. Chief 
Hutchins states: 

“An understanding of certain prin- 
ciples explains the reason for actions 
taken at fires or the reason for pre- 
cautions taken under certain condi- 
tions. A knowledge of how fire will 
act under various conditions, how it 
will travel, and what will facilitate its 
spread, is necessary to the understand- 
ing of the means necessary to check 
and extinguish a fire. 

“The simplest method of observing 
the action of fire is to study the opera- 
tion of an ordinary stove. This will 
show that fuel to burn and air to sup- 
port the combustion are necessary. Air 
is supplied from below and the fire 
burns rapidly. Fire, heat and smoke 
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The burning of a small farm dwelling. 1. Soon after the start of the fire. 2. Wooden 
shingle roof involved. 3. At this point fire department arrived. 4. Fire department in 
action. 5. Good hose stream, but too late to save building. 6. Fire out, twenty minutes 


after start. 


naturally rise in a vertical direction. 
The fire, heat and smoke follow the 
path of least resistance, as up through 
an open chimney. As the draft is in- 
creased or the vertical height of the 
chimney is increased, it is observed 
that the spread of the fire increases. 
As the inside area of a chimney or 
flue is decreased by means of a 
damper or other obstruction, the 
speed of the fire is decreased and the 
upward passage of smoke and heat is 


restricted. The closing of the damper 
will force smoke, heat and gases of 
combustion downward and outward 
through the doors or other openings 
of the stove. 

“These actions of fire in a stove 
may be compared directly with the 
action of a fire in a building. For ex- 
ample, a fire originates in the first 
story. It feeds on the drafts of air re- 
ceived from below. The fire, heat and 
smoke follow the path of least resist- 
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“Mice and matches” has been put down as the cause of many a fire where someone 
was too lazy to investigate carefully. Here’s an actual case, however. Mice started this fire 
in a roll-top desk, but it burned itself out for lack of air because the desk was closed. 


ance upward, that is, the vertical arte- 
ries such as stairways and shafts, 
which correspond to a chimney. If 
this path is obstructed by a skylight. 
scuttle or bulkhead, the heat, fire and 
smoke are forced first horizontally 
and then downward.” 


German Dictatorship 


Provides 2,000,000 Firemen 


N a democratic form of government 

such as we have in this country we 
must sacrifice efficiency somewhat for 
the sake of the freedom which comes 
to a self-governing people. Dictator- 
ships make for efficient if not always 
fair and just governments. 

In the fire service Germany is ap- 
parently getting an efficient fire organ- 
ization under its present dictatorship, 
and while we are not arguing for such 
an arrangement in this country, the 
following account from the official 


magazine of the British fire service as 
to what is taking place in Germany is 
interesting: 

“About two years ago President 
Von Hindenburg appointed a profes- 
sional fire brigade officer to report on 
the fire defenses of Germany. On 
January 1 legislation based on that 
recommendation came into 
force. Among its provisions are: 


officer’s 


1. Every community, rural or 
urban, must have an adequate 
fire brigade. 

2. Every town with a population of 
more than 100,000 must have an 
entirely professional fire bri- 
gade, the personnel of which 
can be speedily re-enforced. 


Every local authority must pro- 
vide sufficient and efficient fire 
appliances, gas defense appara- 
tus, fire alarm system and water 
supply with pressures suitable 
for fire extinction purposes. 



















































4. The services of all fire brigades, 
municipal and private, to be co- 
ordinated. 

5. Every male German, between the 
ages of 15 and 55 to 60, is liable 
for service with a fire depart- 
ment and to the performance of 
12 drills a year. Penalties can 
be imposed on all who fail to 
become efficient. 


“Owners of large buildings, whether 
commercial or residential, must form 
private fire brigades and provide effi- 
cient and adequate apparatus. 

“This conscription for fire defense 
has been received with acclamation 
by the younger men. In April last, 
Germany had more than 2,000,000 
firemen, and this number has since 
been increased.” 


What Farmer Can Do for 
His Own Protection 


EOPLE who live in the country 

should at least arrange to have 
some means for taking care of small 
fires. in the opinion of Judge J. E. 
Florin (Member N.F.P.A.), Superin- 
tendent of Fire Prevention of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin. 

“Even with reasonably safe condi- 
tions, good housekeeping and proper 
care,” says Judge Florin, “‘some fires 
are likely to occur. The farmer must 
be prepared to fight these when they 
are small. When fires are just start- 
ing a good fire extinguisher or a pail 
of water may be more effective than a 
whole fire department later on. No 
farm should be without a ladder long 
enough to reach the roof, so that the 
tiny spark on the shingle roof may be 
extinguished. Such ladders often are 
needed to rescue persons trapped in 
upstairs rooms. 

“For extinguishing incipient fires 
in the residence and the stock barn or 
other buildings in which the tempera- 
ture is kept above 40° F. at all times, 
the soda-acid extinguisher of two and 
one-half gallon capacity will give the 
best service. In haylofts, granaries 
and other non-heated buildings, the 
contents of the soda-acid extinguisher 
would freeze. In such places it is best 


to install the small pump type extin- 
euisher filled with carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, which will not freeze in any or- 
dinary temperature. 

“A covered barrel of water with 
about 75 pounds of salt to keep the 
water from freezing may be installed 
in the hayloft and granary. 

“On larger farms with an extensive 
set of buildings, a chemical extin- 
guisher on wheels and of about forty 
gallons capacity should be installed 
and kept in a heated building. 

“Where hand fire extinguishers are 
quite generally installed by farmers 
in any neighborhood a telephone fire 
signal can be agreed upon, and when 
the call comes neighbors with their 
extinguishers can go to the assistance 
of their unfortunate neighbor who 
has a fire.” 


Bird Addicts 
To “The Weed” 


HIEF JOHNSON of Knoxville, 

Tennessee, not long ago reported 
several cases he had observed of fires 
the only plausible cause of which ap- 
peared to be that birds had carried 
cigarettes to their nests. Chief John- 
son’s experience is not an isolated 
case. In Rockwood, Iowa, an old 
abandoned theatre was destroyed in a 
fire which originated at a point where 
sparrows had made their nests. Neigh- 
bors, sitting across the street, had 
often seen the birds pick up discarded 
cigarettes, still burning, and carry 
them away. 


A Flammable 
Hose Stream 


F you turned a hose stream on a fire 

and found that it only added fuel 
to the flames you'd be considerably 
surprised. That’s what happened to 
the firemen in Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, while they were fighting a fire 
in a mercantile establishment. In- 
vestigation showed that someone had 
poured three or four gallons of coal 
tar into the fire hydrant. When this 
was fed to the flames, along with the 
water, it produced a dense volume of 
smoke which greatly hampered the 
fire fighting. The State Fire Marshal 
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and local authorities are continuing 
the investigation to apprehend the 
person responsible. 


Firemen Do Answer 
Bee Alarms 


ILL HOLMAN’s cartoon in the 
advertisement of the Texas Com- 
pany in the April issue is more true 
to life than many of our readers may 
suspect who had a laugh at Ed Wynn 
and his crew coming back from a bee 


New York Underwriters’ Insurance Company. 


An old Dutch print showing a fire occurring on December 29, 1669. Engraved in 
Amsterdam in 1690. (The original print was loaned for reproduction from the collec- 
tion of Simon Brentano of New York.) 
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alarm all stung up. The fire depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C., used to 
send an engine company out to wrestle 
with the problem of what to do with a 
swarm of bees until they found that 
fireman S. Pope of Engine Company 
No. 6 was a bee expert. Since last 
summer Pope has been responding to 
bee alarms, and he seems to know 
what to do about them, because so far 
he has captured 24 swarms, and the 
rest of the firemen do not have to take 
the bumps. 
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Company The success or failure of 
Meetings volunteer fire company 


meetings depends large- 
ly upon how well these meetings are 
This, of 


course, varies widely among com- 


planned and_ conducted. 
panies. Some follow parliamentary 
rules of order, and in others any man 
may speak just about when he pleases. 
Without a doubt companies that have 
definitely planned programs of inter- 
esting topics for discussion have the 
higher average of attendance and the 
most alert firemen. 

Problems and topics for discussion 

at business meetings should be out- 
lined beforehand in order to keep 
members interested. A number of vol- 
unteer fire companies have informed 
us that they are using material in 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN as the basis for 
discussions in their meetings. Various 
articles in the magazine are assigned 
to certain members to lead a discus- 
sion on that subject at the next meet- 
ing. 
Know Your Volunteer firemen 
Fire Hazards are called upon to 
fight a variety of 
hazardous fires. Many of these fires 
are as complicated and dangerous as 
those that paid firemen in the largest 
cities have to cope with, even if less 
frequent. 

The account in this issue of the ex- 
citing, but tragic, gasoline fire and 
explosion near Jamestown, New York, 
is a typical example of the dangerous 
fires that volunteers are facing. With- 
out a thorough knowledge of what is 
happening or likely to happen during 
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fires of this type, the lives of firemen 
and onlookers are seriously in danger. 

It may be too much to expect every 
volunteer fireman to know exactly 
what kind of electric switch should be 
used on a gasoline-pump motor, and 
what size vent a certain kind of gaso- 
line storage tank should have to be 
safe from an explosion. However, the 
volunteer company should make sure 
that the accepted standards of safety 
for hazardous devices and equipment 
are followed. There may be a member 
of the company or department with 
technical background to enable him 
to check up on the special fire hazards 
in the district protected by the com- 
pany. There is always the insurance 
inspection department having juris- 
diction, with competent engineers 
who may be consulted, and in many 
states and provinces the Fire Mar- 
shal’s Department can help. 

Studying the possibility of fires 
which can take place in hazardous 
plants or businesses is worth while. 
Then if the fires do occur, they can be 
fought more effectively and with less 
danger to life. 


List the “Target 
Fire Hazards” 


As a practical 
method of 
studying the 
danger spots of your community, be- 
gin by making a list of them. Among 
these “target fire hazards” should be 
placed all buildings and locations 
where a large fire can occur. You will 
put down manufacturing plants, lum- 
ber yards, oil storage plants and 
other places where combustible ma- 
terial is concentrated. Also on the list 
should be schools, public buildings, 
institutions, hospitals and such struc- 
tures which may be so constructed 
that they may be completely destroyed 
in a fire. 


Attend Your Fire schools are being 
Fire School held this summer in 
all parts of the coun- 
try. The schools planned in the U. S. 


were listed by states in the April issue. 





The number of, and interest in, fire 
schools has been increasing rapidly 
in the last few years. Over 20,000 
volunteer firemen will take part in 
the activities of these schools being 
held during the summer. 

If you are not familiar with schools 
planned in your territory, detailed in- 
formation may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the State or Provincial Fire- 
men’s Association, Fire Chiefs’ Asso- 
ciation, Fire Marshal, the local insur- 
State 
University, or State Vocational Train- 


ance inspection department, 
ing Department. All these agencies are 
coOperating in various territories. 
Your company members shouldn't 
turn down an opportunity to attend 


the nearest school. 


New Members 
During the Month 


In spite of the 
general _prac- 

tice of a ma- 
jority of volunteer companies and de- 
partments to hold no business meet- 
ings during the summer, applications 
continue to come in for membership 
in the Volunteer Firemen’s Section 
from companies and departments in 
all parts of the country. Since the last 
issue of VOLUNTEER FIREMEN the fol- 
lowing ten companies with 184 mem- 
bers have come in, making the total 
membership of the section to date 
6,199. 


Dinuba Volunteer Fire Department, 
Dinuba, California. 

Union Fire Company, Millstadt, IIli- 
nois. 
Mount Hope Finishing Company, Fire 
Brigade, North Dighton, Mass. 
Truro Fire Department, South Truro, 
Massachusetts. 

Wheaton Fire Department, Wheaton, 
Minnesota. 

Ralston Volunteer Fire Department, 
Ralston, Nebraska. 

Clayton Fire Department, Clayton, 
New Mexico. 

Stewart Manor Fire Department, 
Stewart Manor, New York. 

Cushing Volunteer Fire Department, 


Cushing, Oklahoma. 


West End Fire Company No. 3, 


Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 
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Pyrene Prize Letter Contest 


This Month’s Awards for Best Letters on 
Fires Put Out With Fire Extinguishers 


First Prize—$10.00 
Joun J. FArrcuiLp, 
Fire Department, Belchertown, Mass. 
Saves Home in Forest Fire 

“In the spring of 1922, while I was chief, 
we were called upon to fight a forest fire in 
an outlying section of the town. We had 
very little fire fighting equipment besides 
six 244-gallon soda-acid extinguishers. Upon 
our arrival we found that a dwelling house 
had caught fire. The flames had eaten 
through the door and two windows, filling 
the room with fire. 

“Two extinguishers put the fire out in the 
room, two more did the same to the outside, 
and one put out the fire under the floor. 
The sixth and last extinguisher was not used 
at the time, being held in reserve in case of 
another outbreak. 

“Tf doubt that this job required over five 
minutes, but the work accomplished with 
those five extinguishers made a lasting im- 
pression on me.” 


Second Prize—$3.00 
H. D. FLanacan, Chief, 
Volunteer Fire Dept., Pleasant City, Ohio. 


A $250,000 Coal Mine Saved 

“A few years ago our department was 
called to extinguish a fire in a coal mine 
where 375 men were employed. The miners 
had been fighting the blaze with water, “bug 
dust” (cuttings of coal by machines), and 
other smothering methods for eight hours, 
but with a losing fight. 

“My brother took a 2%-gallon soda-acid 
extinguisher and a gallon of acid and case 
of soda down the 120-foot shaft. After going 
about three-quarters of a mile underground, 
he found a regular inferno. He directed the 
contents of the extinguisher on the blaze. 
With the help of another man to supply him 
with water he recharged the extinguisher as 
soon as it was exhausted, time after time. 
After forty minutes, to the astonishment of 
all, he had the fire extinguished. 

“The superintendent gave orders that all 
his mines be equipped with this kind of ex- 
tinguisher, and gave my brother a new suit 
for his services.” 


Third Prize—$2.00 


Levro Josepu RAFFAELLI, 

Fire Dept., So. San Francisco, Calif. 
Fifty-three People in Bus Fire 
“When a large bus stopped at the foot of 
the driveway leading to our fire station, I 
noticed smoke coming from the driver’s 
compartment. The driver of the bus was 
motioning frantically for assistance. I im- 
mediately got the carbon tetrachloride ex- 
tinguisher which we carry on our apparatus 
and ran down the driveway to the burning 

bus. 

“I soon discovered that a short in a switch 
in the driver’s compartment had set near-by 
combustible material on fire. I notified the 





people (there were 53) in the bus that there 
was no immediate danger. I applied the 
extinguisher and soon had the fire under 
control. At the driver’s request I rode along 
with him and continued to apply the carbon 
tetrachloride to the burnt parts until the 
bus reached its destination.” 


Honorable Mention 


Henry J. Ertcxson, Chief, 
Volunteer Fire Dept., Sanish, N. D. 


Gro. L. Mistexe, Chief, 
Volunteer Fire Dept., Rodney, Ont., Can. 


J. R. Sturyz, 
Garland Fire Dept., Garland, Tex. 


END your story of how an ap- 

proved fire extinguisher of any 
make has been used to save life or 
property and get in line for an award 
next month for one of the cash prizes 
being offered in this contest codpera- 
tively by the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company of Newark, N. J., and VoL- 
UNTEER FIREMEN. Until further notice 
the following cash prizes will be 
awarded each month: First Prize, 
$10.00; Second Prize, $3.00; Third 
Prize, $2.00. The contest will be 
judged by the engineering staff of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
and the editors of VOLUNTEER FiRE- 
MEN. 

CONTEST RULES 

1. Only members of a volunteer fire de- 
partment may compete in the Pyrene Prize 
Letter Contest. 

2. Letters are to describe actual expe- 
riences where any approved fire extinguisher 
of any make has saved lives or property. 

3. Trade names may be used but will be 
deleted in publication. Publishers reserve 
the right to edit winning letters to permit 
publication. 

1. Each contestant automatically vouches 
for the truth of the facts presented from his 
own or others’ experiences. 

5. Only one letter may be submitted each 
month, 

6. Letters must be legibly written in ink 
or typewritten on white paper, one side only. 
Preference will be given to letters not over 
250 words in length. 

7. Letters received after the 20th of the 
month will be judged in following month’s 
competition. 

8. Monthly prizes in cash will be: Ist, 
$10.00; 2nd, $3.00, and 3rd, $2.00. 

9. Address contest letter to Pyrene Prize 
Letter Contest, National Fire Protection 


Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


MEMBERSHIP PLAN 


Volunteer Firemen’s Section 
National Fire 
Protection Association 


HERE twenty or more firemen in 

a volunteer company or depart- 
ment affiliate with the Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Section the cost is 50 cents a 
year per man. Each fireman will re- 
ceive one copy of VOLUNTEER FirE- 
MEN, the monthly journal of the 
Volunteer Firemen’s Section, mailed 
regularly to his home address. The 
company or department automatical- 
ly becomes a member of the National 
Fire Protection Association and is en- 
titled to full privileges of member- 
ship. All the literature regularly 
issued to N.F.P.A. members is mailed 
to headquarters of the company or 
department. 

Membership may be applied for by 
one member of the company or de- 
partment collecting 50 cents for each 
of the 20 or more members and mak- 
ing a single remittance for the group, 
or the company or department may 
take a membership for its men and 
make a single remittance from the 
company or department treasury. 


Companies of Less Than Twenty 


Because of the large amount of ma- 
terial mailed to members, not less 
than $10.00 can be accepted from any 
company or department for member- 
ship dues. In the case of companies 
or departments with less than twenty 
men this means that the cost divided 
among them will be slightly higher 
per man. Of course, some such com- 
panies or departments may prefer to 
make a single remittance of $10.00 
from the company or department 
treasury. 
ested citizens, not 


'n other cases a few inter- 
members of the 
company or department, may be glad 
to contribute 50 cents apiece to make 
up the required minimum of twenty, 
so that the members may secure the 
rate of 50 cents per man. 

These companies or departments 
have full privileges of N.F.P.A. mem- 
bership as above and each member re- 
ceives the monthly magazine, VOLUN- 
TEER FIREMEN, at his home. 




























































In the JULY 
QUARTERLY 


Volunteer companies or depart- 
ments members of the Volunteer 
Firemen’s Section receive the Quar- 
TERLY at company headquarters in 
addition to VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, 


which each member receives at his 










































home address by reason of member- 


ship in the Section. 


Fighting Transformer Fires 





How best to handle fires in 
electric transformers and oil 
circuit breakers, by two en- 
gineers of electric power 
companies. This paper won 
a prize of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and 
the Edison Electric Institute. 


Chicago Stockyard Fire 





Full details of the biggest 
fire this year, the $6,000,000 
fire in May in the property 
of the Union Stock Yard and 
Transit Company, Chicago. 
Of the 31 fire departments 
sending aid to Chicago, 19 
were volunteer departments. 


Buffalo Dust Explosion 





Report giving complete de- 
tails of the $80,000 dust ex- 
plosion at the Kreiner Malt 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., in 
which a fire captain and a 
civilian were killed and four- 
teen firemen injured. The 
report is by Dr. D. J. Price 
of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and Chairman of 
the N.F.P.A. Committee on 
Dust Explosion Hazards. 


Fire Records 


Latest fire loss figures for 
the U. S. and Canada, in- 
cluding losses of the prin- 
cipal cities. 

1934 Annual Tabulation of 
Fires in Which There Was 
Loss of Life. 

Fire Record of Vacant and 
Idle Property. 
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What to Do With Arson Evidence 


By George O. Q. Mansfield, Chief Fire Inspector, 


Massachusetts 


T a fire where arson is detected or 

suspected the evidence must be 
handled so that it may be used to se- 
cure conviction of the incendiary. As 
soon as photographs have been taken, 
gather up the trailers or liquids and 
place them in proper air tight con- 
tainers. Oily and gasoline-soaked rags 
and other materials which would 
evaporate in open containers should 
be placed in glass jars with rubber 
seals and screw tops so that the 
liquids and odors will be retained for 
examination by the chemist. 

If the containers in which the 
liquids were brought to the premises 
are found, handle them carefully. Do 
not place your own fingerprints on 
these containers, as they will make it 
more difficult or impossible for the 
fingerprint expert to find the prints of 
the fire maker. Handle these articles 
with gloves, or by strings tied to 
them. In a case I have in mind it was 
necessary to fingerprint seven mem- 
bers of the fire department in order 
to prove that prints found on a glass 
jug were not those of the firemen who 
had handled the jug. 

Footprints in the soft earth or 
snow may also be of value in helping 
to secure convictions. These should 
be properly protected until photo- 
graphs or plaster of paris casts can 
be made of them. This protection can 


Sane 


Department 


of Public Safety 


be afforded by placing a wooden box 
over the prints and stationing a man 
there to keep people away. 

Properly label every suspected 
article found at a fire with a tag bear- 
ing the name of the man who found 
it and that of the man who turned it 
over to the prosecuting officer. 

During the course of operations at 
a fire you may overhear conversations 
of suspected parties, or you may hear 
some talk among spectators which 
would be of value in the investigation 
of the case. 

In case of a fire where a sprinkler 
system failed to operate properly, try 
to ascertain the cause of failure. It 
may be that the system had been shut 
off or tampered with. Cases are known 
where cork stoppers have been placed 
in the sprinkler heads, and where 
flammable liquids were injected into 
the system so that when the sprinklers 
functioned, the fire was sprayed with 
a highly flammable liquid which came 
out with the water. 

It is your duty as firemen to dis- 
cover material evidence, such as trail- 
ers, separate fires, and the presence of 
flammable liquids. In many states 
there are state officers who aid cities 
and towns in the prosecution of arson 
cases. Codperate with these trained 
investigators who are familiar with 
the rules of evidence, police practice 





Part of 250 cardboard cartons found by firemen at an attempted incendiary fire in a 
small apartment house. They were lined with cellophane and filled with about four 


gallons of gasoline each. 


and procedure. Prosecuting attorneys 
also have to do a certain amount of 
investigating work of their own in 
preparing a case. 

In court it must be proven that the 
building was burned. This may be 
done by the fire department or others 
having knowledge of the fire. It is 
to show the time of the 
alarm; the identity of the building; 
the location and surroundings ( photo- 
graphs, being the best 
evidence) ; then the ownership; the 
occupancy or control; and the extent 
and character of the burning. 


necessary 


of course, 


It is then necessary to prove that 
the building was burned by the will- 
ful and malicious act of some person, 
and not as the result of accidental or 
natural causes. 

Thus the way will be open for the 
introduction of direct or circumstan- 
tial evidence that it was the act of the 
accused, and that it was done with a 
criminal intent. While the proof of 
motive may not be necessary or may 
not be shown, it is not to 
establish it. The motive may be to 
collect insurance, to conceal or aid a 
crime, spite, revenge, or to destroy 
evidence. Or the blaze may be the 
work of a pyromaniac, which is the 
fancy word for “firebug.” 

If possible, obtain a confession 
while the suspect is in a frame of 
mind to talk. The confession should 
be entirely voluntary, and should be 
signed by the suspect. However, do 
not make the case depend upon a con- 
fession alone, for many times it will 
be repudiated by the suspect. Always 
corroborate a confession by evidence; 
that is, immediately after the suspect 
has confessed, take him to the scene 
and go over the entire situation with 
him. Have him show how he set the 
fire, and locate if possible the mate- 
rials and containers which were used 
by him. Then there will be no doubt 
that the confession is true and it will 
stand in court. 


unwise 


This is the second of a series of two arti- 
cles by Mr. Mansfield, an experienced fire 
investigator. The accompanying material is a 
part of instruction notes he has prepared 


for the regional fire schools in Massachu- 
setts, of which he is an instructor. The first 


article, 
apy e 


“What to Look for at 


ared in the July issue. 


Arson Fires,” 
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Smoke Masks. 












use. 


Can’ 


Always 
ready 
for instant 


You'll | Get Performance Plus 
with this BU FFALO. 


WHAT USERS SAY 
Lynn, Mass. 
‘*For beauty and 
strength of construction, 
and work performed 
during tests, they can- 
not, im my_ opinion, be 
excelled, and it has been 
demonstrated to the citi- 
zens of our city that 
your apparatus is sec- 

ond to none.” 


Delta, Ohio 

“We have put our de- 
partment up against 
every near-by town and 
keep ahead always. Our 
truck draws the specta- 
tors. It is the only real 
truck anywhere near 
here . 


BUFFALO FIRE APPLIANCE CORP. 


t 


be put 
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750 Gallon 


centrifugal Pumper 


HIS fine apparatus really gives you two pumpers in 

one. Its centrifugal multiple service pump will pump 
a Large Volume of water at moderate pressure and 
moderate engine speed, or it will give High Pressure 
with moderate volume and still require only moderate 
engine speed. 
Has large hose body, 
necessary equipment. 


Here is a fire truck that has plenty of reserve. It will 
enable your department to always be first on the job. 
Watch its performance draw the spectators who like to 
see real action. 


hose reel, ladders and all other 


Catalog sent free on request. 





Safe—Effective—Comfortable, Only $ 
Read What This Chief Says 


44 Central vm Buffalo, N.Y. 





90 


Each 


“Your ‘Black Kat Mask’ is a Jim Dandy. I have used it in bad, 
smoky fires and have been able to walk around, as far as breath- 
ing is concerned, just as if | was outside. 

In my thirty years’ experience in fire fighting I have never 
seen its equal for simplicity and effectiveness. 

I carry the mask in my vest pocket, thus am always prepared 
for bad smoke.” 





Very truly yours, 
alter F. Corbin, 
Batt. Chief, G. R. F. D. 


Fighting smoky fires in comfort sounds absurd, yet that is just 
what wearers of “BLACK KAT” masks are doing all over the 
country, because the masks contain “ACTICO,” the most perfect 
smoke absorbent. 

“BLACK KATS” are to be carried in 
available wherever you need them. Not injured by water, extreme 
heat or cold. Nothing to replace or renew. No deteriorations, ex- 
cept ordinary wear and tear. Weight, 1% ounces. £@ Give it a 
test and you will be convinced it is a wonderful protection. $1 .90 
Pek, Wee Ty Ge ps. GOES cg oc ce wes cccccecs 


EQUIP YOUR ENTIRE DEPT. % LESS 10% IN DOZEN LOTS 


your pocket—always 





SPECIAL RUBBER COVER BOOSTER TANK HOSE 29c FT. 








Full 


cH AMP\ON 


BOOSTER LINE HOSE 1-Inch 
‘anemia Inside 
— Diam. 

Made strong, 3-braid, because 


booster tank streams are high pres- 
sure. It is rubber covered outside 
so it will dry out on the reel with- 











out damage. 





The Most Powerful Flashlight Ever Built! 
No. VD245. Searchlight and Batteries. . 


( ouplings, attached, set... .$1.88 


DARLEY & CO. 


2810 Wash. Boul., CHICAGO 


The Best Fire Dept. Equipment. 
Write for New Catalog. 


$975 
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Publications Service 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 


Useful for Reference or for the 
Company or Department Library 


The Proceedings 
of the 1934 Annual Meeting 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 14-17, 1934 


The Preceedings is one of the publica 
! 


tions which go regularly to N.F.P.A 
Members, and is mailed to the head 
quarters of companies or department 
members the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Section in addition to VOLUNTEER FIRE- 
MEN, which each member of the section 
receives a home address 

The Proceedings contains a steno- 
graphic record of the business trans- 
acted at the Annual Meeting, includ- 
ing the action taken on twenty-eight 
technical committee reports, cover- 
ing a wide variety of such subjects 
as Spontaneous Ignition, Farm Fire 
Protection, Water Supplies and 
Building Construction. Reports are 
included of the activities of the Fire 
Marshal’s, Marine and Volunteer 
Firemen’s Sections. Technical papers 
presented include “Static Electricity 
as a Fire Cause,” by E. E. Turking- 
ton, “Water Supplies for Rural Fire 
Protection,’ by P. C. Charnock, 
“C.C.C. Work in Forest Fire Safety,” 
by Fred Morell, and “The Fire 
Hazard of Earthquakes,” by H. F. 
Badger. 400 pages of the latest in 
fire prevention and fire protection. 
Free to members only. 


4-107. 


A-110. 
A-L15. 


4-119. 


4-120. 
B-4. 
C-1. 


C-7. 


D-15. 
D-16. 


Order by number. Except where a price is 
noted, single copies are sent free on request. 


Safeguarding of Dry Cleaning and Dry Dyeing Plants. 
National Electrical Code. Rules for safe electric wiring. 


First Aid Fire Appliances. How all types of fire extinguishers 
work, and regulations for their installation, maintenance and 
use. 


Oil Burning Equipments. Safe installation rules for burners 
and storage of fuel. 

Fire Exit Drills and Alarm Systems. 10¢. 

Protection Against Lightning  10¢. 


= 


Equipment and Organization of Rural Fire Departments. 
10¢. 


Suggestions for the Elimination and Protection of Strue- 
tural Defects in Buildings. 15¢. 


A Table of Common Hazardous Chemicals. 15¢. 
Suggested Ordinance on Flammable Liquids. 15¢. 


Field Practice. An inspection manual. 206 pages. Pocket 
size, 41% x 634 inches. $1.50. 


Prevention and Control of Farm Fires. A Handbook. 167 
pages. 85¢. 


Fire Department Drill Towers. 15¢. 
Fire Department Pumpers, Their Effective Use and Co- 
ordination with Private Fire Protection Facilities, by Frank 


R. Daniel. 10¢. 


Fire Prevention Week Handbook. Suggestions for fire pre- 
vention campaigns. 48 pages. 15¢. 


A complete list of available N.F.P.A. 
publications will be sent free on request to 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
INTERNATIONAL 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


PRINTED IN U. S. Ae 








